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FLOUR! FLOUR! 


Acar load of the famous 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD Flour. 

Come in and be convinced as 
to quality and price. 


We have a full stock of Swent 
Pads to save the horses’ should- 
ers, 


Get your Garden Seeds early, 
A most complete stock at 


A. THOMAS & SON 


GENERAL MERCHANTS 


AUCTIONEER 


Tam now in a position to conduct auction sales in any part 
of Alberta and will assure my many friends my best efforts. 
Terms reasonable. If you intend holding an auction 
aale, consult me before engaging another. 


A. J. Ray, Auctioneer 


Write, Phome or Call Mirror, Alta. 


SPRING NECESSITIES 


FORMALIN—Guaranteed full strength, in bulk 
20 ¢ lb.-in bottles 25¢ lb. Bring your container for 
bulk.. SEEDS—In bulk or package, Reunies, Me- 
Kenzie's & Ferry'’s. BLACK-LE@ VACCINE- For 
cattle, Cutter’s or Parke Davis & Co's, 10 doses for 
$1.00. INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD puts 
your horses in shape for spring work. Geta bottle 


of SPRING TONIC for yourself. 


Chas. L. Suggett, :-: Phm. B. 


Druggist and Chemist Mirror 


| day for Biggar, Sask., where he 


* MIRROR, ALTA.,, 
OBITUARY 
The death occured near Alix 
on Monday last, of E, L. Marr- 
yat, a Colonel in the Royal En- 
xineers, in his 76th year. The 
deceased was born in England 
and spent thirty years of his 


life in India, He held many 
responsible positions and was 


‘APRIL :. 1916 
LOCAL EVENTS 
J” Ebert is holding an auct- 


ion sale on Saturday, He in- 
tends moving to Edmonton. 


J, Johnson is away on a trip 
to Heisler, Alberta. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. R, Motl and 
family have moved from the 


at different periods President 
of the Bengal Northwestern 
Ry., and als» President of the 
Egyptian Delta Ry. All his ap- 
He al- 


live in 


pointments were civil, 
ways had a desire to 
Canada and eleven years ago 
As 


a result ot his residence in a 


took up farming near Alix. 


tropical climate his health was 
For 
the past few years he had been 
in failing health. 


considerably undermined. 


Funeral took 
place last Thursday afternoon 
from St. Pancras’ Church, Alix, 
the Rev. M. W, Holdom cond- 
jucting the obsequies, The pall 
| bearers were: E. Goater, J. O. 
Arbuthnott, R. E. V. Yarburgh, | 
E. Parlby, H. Hickling and H. 
L. Worke. 

Alix 


widow, three sons and four dau- 


Interment was 


made in cemetery. A 


ghters survive. Numerous 


floral tributes testified to the 
honor and respect in which the 
late Col. Marryat was held: 

» he car 


Bob Acton left on Wednes- 


will resume his work with the! 


G, T. P. as engineer. 


W. Hopper Craven and fam- 


ily, of Nevis, have moved into 
the house recently occupied by 
A.R. Moth. Mr. has 
bought the 8S. E. 4-30-40-22-w. 
4th from Pte. Alex. Mather. 


Craven 


Less summer-fallow and less fall ploughing than 
it necessary that the farmers of the Prairie pr 


STUBBLE LAND OF FIRST CROP AFTER FA 


Burn stubble thoroughly as soon as surface is dry. Fire about noon ti 
Cultivate at once about two inches deep, then sow the wheat and h 
posbie where area is large, harrow first, then cultivate, seed, 

katchewan sow 1} bush. per acre; in Western Saskatchewan 1 


lands sow 4 bush. less. 


Usu 

of a 4-foot stick. Dip in gasoline, Set on fire and 
il. If stubble is too light to burn then cultivate, harrow and seed a 

ve will do better rl wheat. If shoe drills are used 

pack or roll, and then harrow, if land is rassy or weedy. 

cropping land should be summer-fallowed every year. 


plough 


Do not sow to grain, but summer-fallow. 
make sure of crops in 1916 and 1917. 


SEED 


Sow only clean, plump seed of tested variety. 
Have horses, 


Better use your spring labo 


harness and machines in good shape before starting work 


THE GOVERIMMENT OF CA 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Production and {hrift 


GROWING CROPS 
ON STUBBLE LAND IN 1916 


The Empire’s Demands for food are greater this year than last. 


shall sow extensively on stubble land 


MR. J. H. GRISDALE, Director, and the Superintendents of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms, urge the following upon the Farmers: 


STUBBLE LAND OF SECOND CROP AFTER FALLOW 


this land should be summer-fallowed, but this year much of it must be in crop. Burn stubble if 
possible. This may be helped by scattering straw freely over the field. 
ip i shake on straw and stubble, 


In the drier sections at least one-third of ali 


STUBBLE LAND OF THIRD CROP AFTER FALLOW 


Put your labour on land that is likely to give best returns. 


Use the fanning mill thoroughly and treat seed for smut. 


THE DEPARTMENT CF 


usual in 1915 make 
ovinces in 1916 


LLOW 


me when steady wind is blowing. 
arrow immediately afterwards. fi 
and harrow again, In’ Eastern 
\% bush. On light soils and dry 


Wrap old sacking about the end 
Carry gasoline in open 
little lighter than above. Oats and 
instead of cultivating, 


Plough, 


farm just west of the village to 
the Robinson house in Mirror, 

Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Wright, of 
Bashaw, attended the social in 
Kadlev's Hall on Wednesday 
evening. 

The Oddfellows’ banquet and 
dance at Alix on Friday even- 
ing of last week drewa baker's 
dozen from Mirror, and they 
all report a bang up time, one 
of the best of the season. 

A. J, Hunt, provincial weed 
inspector, was home for Sun- 
day. 

The Village Council met in 
regular session last Monday ev- 
ening ; present, Reeve Raymer 
J.F, Flewwelling and R. EK. 


Coleman. $63.80 in accounts 
paid. A. R Hopkins was app- 
ointed pound-keeper for the 


Village, the pound to be at the 
Mirror Livery and Feed Stable. 
Fire protection also came up 
for diseussion, and something 
definite will likely be undertak- 
en in thé near future. 

Kenneth Crutchfield wasa vis- 


itor in Calgary this week. 


FOR SALE.--Melotte Cream 
Separator, 1600 t). capacity, in 
use 2months ; will sell for half 
price. 
20 2-np. 

W. R. Carnal, of Totield,, was 


a visitor with friends in Mirror 


Apply at The Journal. 


this week. 


Bashaw was visited by fire 
last Friday evening when the 
Alberta Hotel was burned to 
the ground. It is supposed the 
fire started from a lamp in the 
hall on thetop floor, and the 
| flames had secured a good hold 
| before it was noticed. The fire 
brigade by strenuous 
managed to keep the fire con- 
fined to the hotel and saved the 
structures near by. We under- 
stand that there was $12,500 in- 
surance. 

K. B. Iveson was an Edmon- 
ton visitor last week. 

TENNIS.--A meeting of all 
those interested in tennis will 
be held in the Village office on 
Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock. 

Tuck of Bashaw, 
was in Mirror last Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob, Bowecott 
have moved from the farm to 
Mirror, 

The members of the local. lo- 
dge of the Modern Woodmen 
of America entertained their 
friends and Royal Neighbors 
on, Wednesday evening at Kad- 
lec's Hall. Lunch was served 


Pearson, 


uron other stubble land and thus 


/ 


NADA 1 
FINANCE 


and the evening - pleasantly 
spentin cards and daneing. 

An interesting item on the 
took 


place before the festivities com- 


program and one that 
menced, was the presentation 
ofa white enameled mantel 
clock to Mrs. Harvey Crutch- 


field by the members of the 


ST a 


Royal Neighbors lodge. 


5 CENTS PER COPY 


TRUE PAINT ECONOMY 


Its not how little you spend for Paint ; Itshow much val- 
ue yo get for what you spend. 

"| Good Paint pays the user in service, 

{ Its longwear coating protects as well as beautifies. 
"| Be assured Paint Satisfaction by using 


Martin Senour’s 


Ready Mixed paints. 
Ask For Color Card 


& 


Hardware Merchants 


DUITMAN JOHNSON 


= 8 = === 
MIRROR LIVERY & FEED STABLES 


A. R. HOPKINS, Prop. 


Screened Lump Coal 


Best on Market 


$5.00 Per Ton, Delivered 


io 


TELEPHONE HOPKINS 
SSS] 38 >>aanananaq 


Just Arrived 


A well assorted stock of whi- 
ffletree goods. Plow, Waggon 
and Buggy Singletrees and Do- 
ubletrees. Wagon Sets com- 
Three and four 
Stock 


horse 


of 


plete. 


evepners 


complete, 
Oak lumber, 1 in. to 4 in. thick. 


J. F. Flewwelling, Agent 


work $5 


| 


C818 C__8 


Mc CORMACK LUMBER CO., 


Dealers In 


LUMBER, MOULDINGS, SASH, DOORS, GLASS 
PAINTS, VARNISH, OILS, BRICK, 
LIME, CEMENT, COAL, Etc. 


W. C. McCormack, Mgr. Mirror, Alta. 


New Goods 


Do You realize the difference that Clean- 
liness and Freshness makes in buying Groc- 
eries ? We are most particular in buying 
only the best. 

All NO-VARY Brand Goods are put up 
under rigid inspection, and you are sure of 
getting the best you INSIST on having 
NO-VARY BRAND. 


No Vary Tomatoes No. 3 tins........@ de 
“ Corn he or ks, A @ Abo 
“f Peas MO Mhatse i oe .@ 15¢ 
“ Strawberries2 “ ........@ 25c 
“ Raspberries 2“ ........ @ 2b5e 
“ Pineapple“ 2 “ ........@ 6c 
sad Pesoues. * 2. 4 4... @ 2c 
“ Catsup 14 oz bottles . .@ 30¢ 
“ Spruce in package......... 10¢ 
“ Jelly Powder * 3 for 25¢ 


yt 


PANRUCKER & HOLLAND 


Mirror and Alix 


a 


ed 


eee mee 


Russia’s Handicap 


Internal Troubles and Other Problems 
Do Not Distract Attention From 
the War 


Writing in the Outlook, Mr. Gregory 
Mason, who left Russia in November 
last, discusses at some length the in- 
ternal troubles that have proved such 
a hindrance to the Far Hastern Bm- 

ire in the prosecution of the war. As 
it truly observes, Russia has two 
wars on her hands, and until she fin- 
ally surmounted her domestic difficul- 
ties she cannot hope to concentrate 
all her energies on the military task 
by which she is confronted, The new 
wine of a liberalized Russia is burst- 
ing the old bottles, and the process 
has reached its climax at a moment 
when the invader is on Russian soil. 
Invariably followed by legislative re- 
forms in the past, war in the present 
instance has been accompanied by an 


internal revolution which, while has- 
tening the hour of freedom for the 
people, has proved to be embarrass- 
ing in face of a powerful foe. The 
marvel is that the Russian armies 
have accomplished so much amid the 


actions of a domestic upheaval 


satisfied with assailing the enemy 
without with all the fervor of a relig 
jous war, the Russian people have 


turned with intensified fury upon the 
Germanic foe within—the reactionary 
forces of a decadent feudalism whose 
ancient privileges have barred the 
way to individual liberty and political 
power for the masses in Russia 
Another problem that handicaps 
Russia is “the unnecessary shortage 
of sugar, flour and coal,” due to inade 
quate transportation facilities The 
cities especially feel the pinch, and 
sugar and bread lines stretching for 
several blocks in Petrograd and Mos 
cow wereyof common occurrence dur 
ing the fall and early winter. In a 
country like Russia revolution may 
assume ugly proportions when atcom- 
panied by an artificial famine trace 
able ro the neglect of the bureaucracy 
in past years to provide railways. The 
bitter cold of a Russian winter may 
well intensify the spirit of anarchy 
that lurks in the shadow of the bread 
line in a country where food is pelnti- 
fil but where the inadequate facilities 
for distribution are completely out of 
gear owing to pressing military de- 


mands, Mr. Mason observed signs of 
popular unrest everywhere, but par- 
ticularly in Moscow. The Russians 


no longer fear the secret agencies of 
the bureaucracy, Their tongues are 
loosed and they talk freely. The en- 
grossing topic of conversation is not 
the war, but politics. They do not 
fear the foe without. All Russia is as 
one man in the confident assurance of 
ultimate mastery over the Prussian 
who has desolated Serbia, Poland and 
Galicia. The peasants are no longer 
unthinking serfs. At wayside railway 
stations the illiterates of a year ago 
are begging newspapers from travel- 
Jers through the car windows. The 
country is thrilling with new life: 
Young Russia has arrived—expectant, 
hopeful; above all, determined 


The German Emperor from without 
prays for a hard winter, for scarcity 
of food, and for revolution in Russia. 
Rut the instinct of the people is 
sound. The Russian will not gratify 
the German. He knows that with the 
Prussian yoke on his neck his last 
ftate would be worse than the first 
Ne thrills with deepest emotion as he 
hears the call of the Slav in other 
lands. He will first settle his account 
with the Prussian despoiler. Then— 
reform or revolution in Russia. 


Praise for Princess Pats 


Farewell Order Issued by British Bri- 
gade Commander on Transfer of 
Battalion 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught hag received a copy of the 


farewell order issued by Brigadier- 
General W. E. B. Smith, commander 
of the 80th British Infantry Brigade, 


upon the transfer of the Princess Pat- 
ricia’s Canadian Light Infantry from 
the 80th Brigade to the Canadian 
Army Corps troops. 

The order was as follows: 

“On the departure of the Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
the general officer commanding takes 
the opportunity of placing on record 
his keen appreciation of the splendid 
services rendered by this battalion to 
the 80th Brigade. 

“This battalion joined the’ brigade 
on its formation at Winchester in No- 
vember, 1914, and has remained with 
it ever since. 

“The gallantry of the Princess Pat- 
ricia’s Light Infantry during the fight- 
ing at St. Eloi, and later during the 
second battle of Ypres, when the bat- 
talion hung on to its trenches with 
unparalleled tenacity and lost over 75 
per cent. of its effectives, has won 
for it not only the admiration -of its 
comrades, but when the history of the 
war is written will earn for the regi- 
iment a reputation which will stand 
amongst the highest in the record of 
the exploits of the Britsh army. 

“Tne general officer commanding, 
in bidding them farewell and express- 
ing the deepest regret at their depar- 
ture, knows that he is not only voic- 
ing the sentiments of himself and his 
staff, but also of those of the whole 
of their comrades of the 80th Bri- 
gade,” 


A minizg authority has estimatéd 
that British Columbia has produced 
metals and minerals in the last fifteen 
years valued at five hundred and ten 
million dollars, The year’s output is 
valued at thirty-two million five hurd- 
red thousand, The mineral] industries 
of British Columbia include the two 
largest copper mines in the Britsh 
empire, one of which is producing 
over one hunderd and forty million 
pounds of copper per year. Britich 
Columbia's gold output for 1915 is ¢s- 
timated at seven millions. 


Wife—I see that Mrs. Ketchum has 
got a divorce. 

Hub—Confound it! That meang an- 
other wedding present. 


/E,. Granulated Eyelids, 
Eyes inflamed by exposure 
to Cold Winds and Dust 
gine relieved by Murine 

ye Bomesy. No Smart- 
fort, At Your Drussics 


inTubes 
write | 


LEE ee 
W. N. U, 1090 


THE JOURNAL, M 


IRROR, ALBERTA ~ 


CHEW “PAY ROLL” TOBA 


A BRIGHT TOBACCO OF THE FINEST QUALITY < 


—_-. 


A Great Revelation 


Canada’s Part 


Statistics Show That Taxes Decrease | American Paper Believes That Can- 


With ‘the Lessening of the 
Number of Saloons 

As fact after fact is revealed by ac- 
curate statistics showing the cost of 
the liquor traffic to the country one 
wonders why we have been so blind 
as to allow the saloon to make us be- 
lieve that it was a source of revenue 
intsead of a heavy burden as we now 
know it to be. Some one has said that | 
instead of being a revenue producer it | 
is a revenue consumer and so it is. 

When at any time the suggestion 
has peen made of lessening or closing | 
the saloous the ery has gone up where 
will the lost revenue come from and 
many really believe that it would 
cause an increase of taxation, There 
is little doubt that but for that cry 
the saloon would have peen wiped out 
long ago. « 

But the end is near because the 
saloon is now known to be an immense 
burden on the taxpayer. We have 
known for some time that in many 
We. towns the taxes were much higher 
than in dry towns of similar assess- 
nent, but now thanks to an investiga- 
tion by the American Issue Newspaper 
we have the figures for every state in 
the Union. This shows that the per 
eapita taxes paid in every state bears | 
a very close relation to the number 
of licenses in the state. 

The following figures are for 19138, | 
the latest for which complete returns 
were available. Up to that time there 
were only eight prohibition states. 
The Municipal Revenue Expenditure 
and Public Properties act issued by 
the Census Bureau for 1913 shows. 

The general property taxes collected 
per capita in the eight prohibition 
states to be $10.12. . 

The general property taxes collected 


| fact, 


jain herseif. 


per capita in the near prohibition 
states, $11.08. 

The general property taxes collected 
ta capita in the partial license states 

14.23. 

The general property taxes collected 
per capita in the licensed states, 
$16.98. 

These figures show that all over the 
United States the taxes decrease with | 
the lessening in the number of saloons. | 
They also show that as a rule taxes | 
in the wettest states are 66 per cent, 
higher than in the dryest states. That 
is one of the most important revela- 
tions that has ever taken place re- 
garding the liquor traffic. The saloons 
can no longer claim to be a source of 
revenue. Why should we be taxed for 
the saloon? If <cny other business in 
jures any one it has to pay for the 
damage, put when the saloon ruins the 
father and kills the mother the bur- 
den bearing taxpayer not the saloon 
keeper has to support the orphans. 
The saloon is a huge tax devouring 
parasite. 

Will some one tell us what right it 
has ro exist. I have never heard or 

2en any reasonable answer.—H. Ar- 
nott, M.B., M.C.P.S. 


William was considered the bright- 
est boy in his grade. Upon hearing a 
lesson recited in class once or twice 
he knew it quite well. Thus while 
the other fellows were compelled to 
study hard he scarcely found it neces- | 
sary to open a book. At’ the expira- 
tion of the term one of the questions 
in the written geography . test was, 
“What is the equator?” 

William, always to be depended up- 
on, wrote without delay: 


“The equator is a menagerie lion 
running around the centre of the 
earth.” 

pe SE 
A Problem in Industry 


Women engaged in occupations for- 
meriy regaraed as reserved tor men 
have increased in numbers, according 
to London census returns, from 35,00U 
to 60,000 in the current year, This 
momentous change is due chiefly to 
the taking of places vace ved by enlist- 
ing men, The necessity forced on 
many women through the loss of bread 
winners is also an influence, and there 
is a general tendency of inventive gen- 
ius in every industry to d.vise means 
of cransferring work from men to wo- 
men. Every invention that enables 
women on a large scale to do work 
formerly requiring men means a large 
volume of profit through the economy 
effected. Towards the primitive condi- 
tion in which woman maintains and 
man defends the race the progress of 
invention is moving. . 

Another suggestive statistica] dis- 
closure is that the female podulaticn 
of London exceeds the male by over 
one million, This presents a problem 
to all who strive to arrest the chang- 
ing tendency and contend that wo- 
man’s place is the home. There must 
be a million homeless to provide for, 
and the aggregate excess of the fe- 
male population is likely to increase. 
—Toronto Globe. 


Giant Battleplanes 


Baron Cederstroem, the well- 
known airman, cnu director of the 
Swedish government aeroplane fac- 
tory near §tocknolm, says ligut 
monoplanes are things of the pas: 
and the buildere are devoting their 
energies to the construction of heavy 
armoured biplanes capable of carry- 
ing immense loads of guns, wireless 
apparatus, petro!, bombs, and signal- 
ling apparatus for long journeys. 

‘the revolving air cooleu motors 
have almost been entirely discarded 
for stationary water cooled engines. 


Lloyd George the Man of Action 


Mr. Lloyd George is the active man 
of the administration, He is always 
doing something, and lately he has 
seemed to be doing the right thing at 
the right time. Popular judgment of 
him is based on his words, though, as 
surely as the popular judgment of Mr. 
Asquith, His appeal to the Unionists 
for the immediate, self sacrificing uelp 
sme nation needs was a masterly col- 
location of. words, full of phrases 
which must have gtrongly impressed 
his hearers; It was one of the memor- 
able oratorical efforts the war has in- 
8 aired in Great Britain.—New York 
es. 


ada’s Part in the War is a Far- 
Seeng Defensive Pro- 
ceeding 


As a nation living and progressing 
along the line of personal liberty and 
the individual initiative, and desiring 
and insisting upen the opportunity to 
develop ourseives in peace, we are 
profoundly interested in the heroic 
support that Canada is giving to the 
allied cause, which in many ways rep- 
resents the things that we most care 
for as a nation. In this respect at 
least the United States is, as Mr. De- 
pew put it “associated with Canada.” 
fhe Canadian confederation is like 
another seif to the American union, 
It is an instructive thing to study the 
influences which underlie Canada’s 
action in this crisis. It is not so 
many years since the London Times, 
speaking for the British middle class 
and the British middle position as be- 
tween the great political parties, de- 
liberately advised Canada to out the 
cord that binds her to the empire and 
go her own way. Canada not only did 
not go, but is today contributing her 
treasure and her young manhood to 
defend the mother country in a great 
emergency. There Must be something 
besides the “call of the blood” an this 
attitude. Ihe Canadians, in point of 
are convinced that they have 
much at stake, as a free country sus- 
pecting and hating militarism,-as Brit- 
Participation in the war 
is really a farseeing defensive pro- 
ceeding on the part ‘of Canada. We 
are not politically or militarily asso- 
ciated with her in this warfare, but 
we also have our interests in the con- 
flict and for much the same reason. 
Boston Transcript. 


PIMPLES AND ERUPTIONS 
MEAN BAD BLOOD. 


People who have impure or “§Impover- 
ished blood should be careful to take only 
a vegetable remedy such as Dr, Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery is and has been 
for over 40 years. 

The first day you start to take this 
reliable medicine, impure germs and ac- 


cumulations begin to separate in the blood | 


and are then expelled through the Liver, 
Bowels and Kidneys. . 

In place of the impurities, the arteries 
and veins gradually get fresh vitaliszed 
blood and the action of this good blood 
on the skin means that pimples, boils 
carbuncles, eczema, rash, acne and al! 
skin blemishes will disappear. ‘Then you 
must remember that when the blood is 
right, the liver, stomach, bowels and 
kidneys become healthy, active and vig- 
orous and you will have no more Mouble 
with indigestion, backache, headache and 
constipation. 

Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery to-day at any medicine dealers; it 
is a powerful blood purifier, so penetrating 
that it even gets at the impure deposits 
in the joints and carries them out of the 
system, 

Contains neither alcohol nor nar- 
eotics. Its ingredients are made public 
and printed on wrapper. 


Depend upor this grand remedy to | 


give you the kind of blood that makes 
the skin clear, the mind alert, the vision 


keener and puts ambition and energy into | 


the entire body.. You will not be disap- 
°° ee For free advice write Dr. V. 
4. Pierce, Buffalo, N: Y. 


WHAT ONTARIO FOLKS SAY. 


St. Thomas, Ont.—‘‘My husband and 
myself have used ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ for liver and kidney troubles, also 
for bad blood, and we found it good. I 
am glad of the opportunity of giving 
testimony in behalf of Dr. Pierce’s rem- 
edies.”—Mrs. Grorce Burvert, 28 
Cheater St., St. Thomas, Ont. 


To Save Belgium Victims 


Canadians Pledging Themselves to 
Give in Monthly Installments to 
Relief Fund 
A cheque for $25 will keep one Bel- 
gian war victim from starvation 
nearly a year, This seems incredible 
to Canadians, who, in many instances, 
spend that much a week to supply 
their tables. Twenty-five dollars will 
buy ten bags of flour and one bag of 
flour is more than gufficient to keep 
one Belgian mother, wife or child 

from want a month, 

dince this has become known: a 
large number of Canadians have 
pledged themselves to give $25, not in 
one lump gum, but $2.50—one bag of 
flour—a month for ten months to the 
Belgian Relief Committee of Mont- 
real. This committee. which is com- 
posed of some of the most prominent 
financial and business men in Canada 
is administering the business of relief 
almost without expense and expects 
to bring the two million dollars’ worth 
of food and gupplies to Belgium last 
spring up to five million before the 
close of the winter. 

The situation has never been as 
bad as it is now, according to informa- 
tion from the officials in Belgium. 
Never was starvation so immiment as 
now, At times there are supplies for 
but one day and the enormity of the 
‘problem of feeding over two millions 
of hungry—yes starving—women' and 
children under guch circumstances 
can hardly be imagined. 


Beresford and Astor Select Titles 

William Waldorf Astor, formerly of 
New York, who was raised to the 
Peerage on New Year's Day, has 
chosen for his title Baron Astor o: 
Hever Castle, after his splendid Tud- 
or estate in the county of Kent, 

Lord Charles Beresford has taken 
the title of Baron Beresford of Mat- 
emmeh and Car‘aghmore. Metemmeh 
a village in Egypt, was the scene of 
one of Lord Beresford's exploits while 
in command of the Safienin the Nile 
expedition of 1886. 


HOME TREATMENT.—Describe your disease, 
ae ae ree book Be? tn a 


THE CANADA CANCER INSTITUTE, Limited 
30 CHURCHILL AVE.. TORONTO 


Neutral America 


Henry B. Joy of Detroit Deplores the | such instructions before, and oh, the 


Submissiveness of the U.S. in 
Face of German Attitude 


Our President has from the first|tions to Americans we, of course, did 
urged upon us to be neutral; to keep |” 


our feet on the “soft pedal;” to say 
nothing which coould disturb our rela- 


tions with other nations with which ; 


we were at peace, 

At the time, wise and sane counse 
no doubt. And our people have lived 
up to it in tuil measure. | say our 
people advisedly, meaning to excluce 
those whose “hyphens” still attach 
them to their native or ancestral land. 

Had We not, however, a right to feel 


that back of such sane counsel was a} 


strong, brave government which would 
always maiotuin American honor even 
to action if necessary for American 
rights and righteousness between man 
and man and nation and nation, 

We have remaine. as a peopie su- 
pinely quiescent under such a series 
of incidents as have never. before ir- 
ritated the patriotic spirit of any peo- 
ple without being soundly and thor- 
oughly resented aad redressed. 

American self respect is being bar- 
tered through the means of high 
; sounding words for the flesh pots ol a 
temporary soft and delightful peace 
and prosperity which we all so much 
love when it can be ours righteously. 

The pen is indeed mightier than the 
sword, except only when we use our 
pen and the other fellow uses his 
sword, 

I have always, until the historical 
}record of the past few years, especicl- 
j ly the last eighteen months, been 
|proud of being an American. I had 
|telt that there was no serious blot 
}upon our record as a nation. I had 
|felt that I could travel the 
around and be respected as an Ameri- 
can py reason of what our generation 
and those gone before had written in- 
to the records of the United States of 


America, sometimes even with the 
good red blood of rea: men. 
| Today, however, on what can be 


based a feeling of pride in being an 
|} American, in view of recent history? 

The tragedy of Mexico, incontrovert- 
ibly from the records of George Har- 
vey in the North American Review, is 
a pitiful picture of American dishon- | 
or. 

Yet it is a mere shadow to the great 
er dishonor heaped upon us by the 
records of the European war. 

Do we really want to be a discredit- | 
ed and dishonored nation? Do our| 
people really understand what is being 
done to them as a whole? Do they | 
khow, I ask, that the honor of Ameri- | 
cans is being sold for dishonorable 
quietude? 

Do they know that all the American 
people have striven for from the days 


1,;no harm should come; 


world | 


| bow down low and obey 


of Washington through the times of 
;Lincoln and McKinley is_ slipping | 
through our fingers? | 

We are not a warlike people. Yet} 
we have never before in history lived 
}under a regime of “watchful waiting” | 
jor been counseled by our readers to be 
'“too proud to fight,” no matter what | 
the dishonor. 

If ever on earth was a man of peace, 
it was Lincoln. Yet not for a moment 
did he hesitate to meet the policy of 
\“blood and iron” like for like, We re 
yere his sainted memory and we also 
revere the memory of the men who 
fought against him. We hold in dis- 
honor and disrepect the pacificists of 
{that day, as we do and will those of 
today. 

And now comes the sinking of the 
Persia, This incident is, however, of 
no moment. Our disgrace came with 
the murder of Belgium. We also had 
signed The Hague Convention. Our 
disgrace attaches to the Lusitania, and 
our methods of asserting American- 
ism. Our disgrace thereafter comes 
from Washington, D.C. 

Our governemnt has now reached 
the point of “indemnity.” What is to 
be the price of dead Americans and of 
the honor of our country? 

Am I oversenstive in feeling that my 
self respect as an American is weak- 
ened, has shrunken, is declining, is 
cven a thing of the past? Sometimes 
I wonder at our passiveness under in- 


}of peace and neutrality when there is | 


sult. Why is it? 

I was brought up and trained in the 
idea that it was the duty of the gov- 
ernment to protect the rights of even 
the most unimportant, American Wher- 
ever over the broad world he might 
roam on business or pleasure. 

I was taught to believe it a duty to 
serve in the militia, to do my share 
in serving the States and the Nation, 
to stand for national self respect and 
domestic unity and law and order. 

Today we cannot fill the ranks of 
the state troops. We have advocates 
of peace—peace at any price—when 
there is no peace with honor to be had. 

Let us forget Belgium and the sol- 
emn Imperial Treaty—if we can as 
good Americans, We can still send the 
survivors food and clothing with the 
consent of the conqueror (at which he 
doubtless Jaughs amusedly, as all be- 
‘ing withiu the food calculations of the 
general staff) for permission to do 
which we apply to His Excellency the 
German Ambassador who is still rep- 
resenting His Imperial Majesty, the 
Invader, in Washington. 

Let us forget the rape of Belgium, I 
say, and read the following instruc- 
tions to free Americans to be noted 
and acted upon or suffer the penalty 
of death, 

(Lusitania Advertisement) 
Notice 


Travellers intending to embark. on 
the Atlantic voyage are reminded that 
a state of war exists between Germany 
and her allies and Gt, Britain and her 
allies; that the zone of war includes 
waters adjacent to the British Isles; 
that, in accordance with formal notice 
given by the Imperial German govern- 
ment, vessels flying the flag of Great 
Britain, or of any of her allies, are li- 
able to destruction in those waters 
and that travellers sailing in the war 
zone on ships of Great Britain or her 
allies do go at their own risk. 

Imperial German Embassy, 
Washington. D.C., Apr. 22, 1915. 

These instructions to Americans (I 
said free Americans above; I omit it 
hereafter) by direction of his Imperial 
Majesty, the German Emperor, through 


TP cates 


10 CENTS PER PLUG . 


The German General,in America is. 
indeed a real General. ¢ 

If approval of our course is modern 
Americanism, then indeed I am not an. 
American. d 

Shall we not redesign our beloved 
Uncle Sam? Ought we not to depict 
him ag a blind, bloodless cigar store 
Indian, with a wooden head and @ 
wooden heart and wooden insides? 


Detroit, Mich., Jan, 3, 1916. 


his representative to us (we Ameri- 
cans) His Excellency, Count von Bern- 
storff, the German Ambassador, stun- 
ned us. We had never received any 


positive rudeness of it! The imperial 
and imperative manner of the instruc- 


ot take seriously. 

Was the insult of this published no- 
tice immediately called to the atten- 
tion of the German Ambassador? Was 
he told that he must instantly see that 
Was he told 
he must avert it? Does anyone doubt 
that in the intervening five days a real 
American government might have per 
suaded the Germans not to murder us? 
Think it over. You Would never have 
known it, and the real American who 
might have saved those American lives 
and all others since would have been 
criticized for his rudeness to an Bm- 
peror! 

Alas, our traveliers, like the free 
Americans they thought they were, set 
sail on their lawful vocations, with, as 
they thought, the great American peo- 
ple backing them up in their lawful 
rights, and guaranteeing their safety. 
Five‘days later they. were murdered, 
and not a finger have we lifted in de- 
fense of our Americanism, We talk 
indemnity! 

Twelve hundred innocents, including 
women and children and babies, were 
drowned by Imperial order, 187 being 
Americans. Our rresident is negotiat- 
ing to send milk to babies in Ger- 
many. 

The German Ambassador, however, 
is still in Washington, though the 
fashionable hotel in New York, which 
harbors him when in that city has lost 
the patronage of red blooded people. 
There are some who understand and 
resent helplessly. 

Does anyone think for a moment 
that if our American Ambassador in 
Berlin were to publish a similar notice 
to rhe German people he would be’ per- 
mitted to remain in Germany except as 
a hostage. 

But why go on with further inci- 
dents and the dctatils of the “firm at- 
titude” and “strict accountability” of 
our international correspondence? The 
murders of Americans continue. The 
correspondence continues and every- | 
body seems to love the flesh pots of 
peaceful prosperity, disgraceful peace | 
and disgraceful happiness. 

We demand that the captain of the! 
submarine who murdered the  pasa- 
engers on the Ancona shall be “slap- 
ped on the wrist.” We acquiesce in the 
so-called execution of Miss Cavel. We 
are a great people. 

With what submissiveness shall we 
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New Trench Caps Are Issued 
The 77th battalion of Ottawa is the 
first in Canada to be issued the new 
trench caps which are . superseding 
the time honored fur ‘Wedges as a 
soldier's head dress in the winter 
time. The men made their appear- 
ance recently wtih the new caps, 
which are in appearance a great im- 
provement on the fur wedges and are 
much preferred by the men, They 
are made of a wool mixture, khaki 
color, very similar in shape to hats 
worn by the soldiers in summer, but 
of much heavier material. They are 
provided wtih earlaps and keep the 
head warm without the uncomfortable 
heat and weight of the fur caps. 


Some remarkable facts about the 
metal required to fill the orders for 
shrapnel and other shells that Europe 
has placed in the United States were 
given recently by the Mining and En 
gineering World. A British 3.6 inch 
shrapnel shell requires 6 pounds 15% 
take the next instructions to Amert-| ounces: of steel, and pouncs 9% 
cans when published by His Excel-| ounces of brass that contains from 66 
lency? jto 70 per cent, of copper, or about 3% 

We have had our lesson-—we better | pounds; and round the shell is a small 
We are doing | copper band that weighs 4% ounces. 
Everything is perfectly satisfac-|A shell of that size rcquires 1.87 
pounds of spelter, Its contents con- 
sist of 7.92 pounds of butters, compos- 
ed of seven parts of lead and one part 
of antimony. Now, Europe has order 
ed not less than 25,000,000 shells of all 


so. 
tory. 
“Babbling fools” continue to babble 


neither. The enemy carries on war in 
our country and we think it is peace, 


Our Washington officials call it infrac-| kinds. To make them will use up 101, 
tions of our neutrality. Then more .000,000 pounds of copper, 46,750,006 
dynamite, more murlers, and more/pounds of spelter, and 173,250,000 


diplomatic correspondence, | pounds of lead. 


Howto avoid 
“Operations - 


These Three Woinen Tell How They 
Escaped the Dreadful Ordeal of 
Surgical Operations. 


Hospitals are great and necessary institutions, but they 
should be the last resort for women who suffer with ills 
peculiar to their sex. Many letters on file in the Pinkham 
Laboratory at Lynn, Mass., prove that a great number of 
women after they have been recommended to submit to an 
operation have been made well by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Here are three such letters. * All 
sick women should read them, 


(nn Marinette, Wis.—“I went to the doctor and 
; he told me I must have an operation for a female 
. trouble, and I hated to have it done as I had been 
married only a short time; I would have terrible 
pains and my hands and feet were cold all the 
time. I took Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and was cured, and I feel better in every 
way. I give you permission to publish my name 
because I am so thankful that I feel well again.” 
| —Mrs. Frep Beunxn, Marinette, Wis. 


& Detroit, Mich—* When I first took Lydia E. 
=! Pinkham’s cqatable Compound I was so run down. 

with female troubles that I could not do anything, and our doctor 
said I would have to unde an operation. I could hardly walk 
without help so when I read about the Vegetable Compound and what 
it had done for others I thought I would try it. I got a bottle of 
dia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and a package of Lydia E. 
m’s Sanative Wash and used them according to directions. 

They helped me and today Iam able to do all my work and Iam well.” 
war u0s. Dwyer, 989 Milwaukee Ave., Kast, Detroit, Mich. 


Bellevue, Pa.—* I suffered more than tongue can tell with terrible 
bea’ down pains and inflammation. I tried several doctors and 
they all told me the same story, that I never could get well without. 
an operation and I just dreaded the thought of that. Lalso'trieda ~ © 

many other medicines that were recommended to me and none” > | 
of them helped me until a friend advised me to give Lydia H. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound a trial. ‘The first bottle helped, I kept °° 
taking it and now I don’t know what it is to be sick any more and L 
am picking up in weight. Iam 20 years old and ato 4 145 pounds. 
It will be the greatest pleasure to me if I can have the oppor-. 
tunity to recommend it to any other suffering woman.”—Miss Ingen 
Frogricuer, 1923 Manhattan St., North Side, Bellevue, Pa. 


If you would like s advice write to Lydia EK, Pinkham 
Med, Go. (confidential) Mass. Your! ; 
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SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITA 
SPELLS THE DOOM OF GERMANY 


THE FORCE TO BE 


In Only One Way Can Germany Ever Hope to Persuade Britain 
to Permit Her Ships to Sail the Seas, and that will be by 
Relinquishing ali Territorial Gains Made by the War 


In entering the war Germany hoped German colonial {investments have 
and expected to defeat France and; been swept away. This is. however, 


Her statesmen |only a relatively minor loss compared, 
counted not perhaps upon permanent/ with the loss of the use of the seas. 


Russia with ease. 


british neutrality, but upon a tempor- 
ary paralysis or British statesman- 
ship, which would permit her gen- 
erals to tepeat the siiccess of 1870 
and enabie her to confront 


ed fact. The prompt 
Great Britain into the war 


ant factor in tho defeat of Germany; 

* that it, in the foiling and thwarting of 
what were the main purposes of Ger- 
man statesmanship at the beginning. 
In losing control of the sea, or rather 
in losing the ability to use the sea, 
Germany lost a decisive battle far 
more serious than that at the Marne, 
The final suppression of the submar- 
ine campaign, which survives now 
ouly as sporatic raids succeed in sink- 
{ng an occasional ghip of relatively 
Binall importance, ended the naval 
phase of the war and brought what is, 
go far, the only decision in any cam- 
paign that has been opened. 

Here one strikes at the heart of! 
the real disaster that this war has 
already foreshadowed for German in- 
dustry. Before the war Germany dom- 
inated Russian markets; she was able 
through the terms of the Treaty of | 
Frankfort, to sell advantageously in 
France. But both Russia and France 
have taken back their ecnomic free- 
dom and both have strongly indicated 
their purpose to discriminate hereaf- 
ter against German manufactures, Un- 
questionably British products and 
those of the United States concelv- 
ably, will receive more favorable tar- 
{ff treatment than Germany when the 
war is over, Again. up to the pres- 
ent moment Great Britain has com- 
peted with Germany on a rity in 
her home colonies. Nothing is more 
certain than that after the war there | 
will be imperial preference, and prob- 
ably international preference, between 
France and Great Britain and their 
respective colonies. , 

Now, taking the war as a contest 
between France and Great Britain on | 
the one hand andxGermany on the) 
other, what has happened?: First of | 
all, Germany has occupied some 8,400 
Square miles of French ‘territory. 
That area had a population of some 
2,500,000 before the war, but all the 
men were cleared out before Germany 
came, by the mobilization. It cgn-| 


tained the busiest industrial plants, {meant paralysis to her industrial .és- 


the richest coal and iron mines, The 
possession ‘of, both has been of great 
advantage to Germany, and - France 
has suffered severely by the loss of 
them. Burt, on the other hand, Ger- 
many has lost 4fl of h colonies; 
most of them have been Actually con- 
quered; only German Past Africa is 
ractically intact, andj even here the 
ritish haye occupied the coast. All 


Shooting at Close Target 


Story From Gallipoli Tels of Work of 
, New Zealanders 


Remarkabie performances in the! 


way of close shooting upon the Galli- | 


poli, Peninsula are recorded of the!} 
New Zealand howitzers and field | 
guns. The New Zealand official wary 


correspondent, Malcolm Ross, reports} 


USED TO DICTATE PEACE TERMS 


‘Constantine Praises : 
Lord Kitchener 


Kitchener’a Logic and Stories of War 

Convinced All Who Heard Him 

Field Marshal Harl Kitchener left 
@ very vivid impression on the Athen- 
ian population and especially on Con- 
stantine I, King of the Greeks. Speak- 
ing of the British war minister's visit, 
the Greek monarch said to the A.P. 
correspondent: 


“Lam a soldier, Kitchener {s a sold- 


Great is not self supporting in the sense 
Britain with a stupendous accomplish- | that France ts, bat, like Great Britain, 
entrance of/}she is primarily a factory, her nation- 

wholly |al income depends on the returns she 
transformed the situation, says the /gets from her manufactures, plus the 
New York Tribune, and, despite the|freight hre great merchant marine 
4 military. failure of the British to the|earns in transporting these products 
present moment, his been the domin-/and bringing back raw materials and 


| would not be one step nearer.the free- 


lly relations, but would they be? 


that toward the end of Augustca 
major of infantry telephoned, calling 
attention to the fact that the New Zea- 
land howitzers were dropping. shelis 
into a Turkish trench only fiye yards 
in front of the trench ocgupied by 
his men. He _ therefore @sked the 
battery to cease firing at that par- 
ticular trench of the enemy. The 
reply was that the firing was Dejng 
done purposely, inasmuch as the-bat- 
tery commander fully trusted _his 
men and his guns ‘even with a mar- 
in of only five yards. The reason 
for this close fitg ,was bec&tise the 
infantrymen in*thé*front trench. had 
apparently ruitgout ‘of bombs: and 
were being Severely dealt with by 
the Turks: i ~*- S” oF 
During Ahe Turkish Counter attack 


on the/night of May 19.~the New 
Zealand No. 2 battery of field arti- 
lery fired 611 rounds of shrapnel gt 
Turkish trenclies only 20-yards dis- 

t from the Australasian ‘trenches? 
jie shells shrieked continuously 
ver the. heads of the Australasians 
/erouching “in their trenches, and 
/ throughout the night there was only 
1 As it was a 
dark night afid the range only 1,000 
ds, giving necessarily a very flat 
Trafectory, “the feat,” the correspon- 
: Bays, “involved accurate and 
‘edreful ‘laying’ on the part of the 
gunners. he -glightest error, such 
gs the short setting of a fuse, would 
‘have. been serious under such circum- 
stances.” ss , 
But that close shooting in the Dar- 
darnelles ‘operation occasionally ac- 
‘eldentally worked hayoc among. the 
British forces is shown by the fact 
‘that on the afternoon of August 8th, 
when Col. Malone, with a handful of 


New Zealand infantrymen, was act- 
ually within sight of the Narrows, 
having surmounted the Sari Bahr 


ridge, he was killed by shrapnel’ be- 

g fired by British warships at the 
bSvy Turkish counter attack, and 
that there were numerous other 
casualties among the New Zealand- 
ers from the same cause. 


Striking a Balance 


As Between Great Britain and Ger 
many, the British Have the Best 
of the Argument 


The right to use the sea Germany 
can only regain in two ways—by 


compelling Great Britain to relin- 
qu command of the seas or by 
complying “with the terms fixed by 


Great Britain as the price of the use 
of the seas. One would be the con- 
sequence of victory, the other of de 


casualties, they are certainly not in 


Germany is above all else a country 
highly industrialized, which lives by 
exporting its products of German ef- 
ficiency to all parts of the world. She. 


food, 


The right to use the sea Germany 
can only regain in two ways—by com- 
pelling Great Britain to relinquish 
command of the seas or by complying 
with the terms fixed by, Great Britain 
as the price of the use of the seas. 
One would be the consequence of vic- 
tory, the other defeat. But up to the 
present moment Germany has not 
been able ‘in the smallest way to ex- 
ert any force upon Great Britain to 
compel her to give up the mastery of 
the seas. Every effort made by Ger- 
many has ended ih decisive defeat. If 
you set against the German occupa- 
tion of 8,400 square miles of French 
territory the British control of the sea 
you have measured the exact condi- 
tion between the contending powers 
of the west. It is plain that no hard- 
ship of France is comparable with 
that of Germany, because’ France, 
thanks to British sea power, is able 
to get coal and iron from abroad, She 
has now been able to reorganize her 
industrial establishments in such a 
fashion that what used to be made at 
Lille and at Rou viaix, at St. Quentine 
and Tourcoing—that is, the things es- 
sential to national life and comfort— 
are made elsewhere, 

Now, if peace were to be considered 
today, it is plain that Germany would 
have to eVacuate France, and Belgium 
ag well. In no other way could she 
persuade the British to permit her 
ships to sail the seas, and she has no 
present meang of compelling such 
British consent. But this would be to 
restore tflipgs to their exact status 
before the war. It would mean that 
for her tremendous’ sacrifices Ger- 
many had ~ gained nothing from 
France or from Great Britain, but had 
lost her colonies: Conceivably the 
British would not make such a bar- 
gain. Then what’ Either Germany | 
weuld have to offer more or she would 
have to continue in a condition which 


tablishments. She might make. peace 
with France, with Russia,.and with all 
her continental enemies, but she 


dom of the seas than was , Napoleon 
atter he had conquesed the continent. 
She could, to be sure, send hdr manu- 
factures to Russia and to France, if 
they were prepared to restime friend- 


feat. But dp to the present moment 
Germany ,has not béen able in the 
smal'est,wWay to exert any force upon 
Great Britain to- compel ‘her to give 
up thé mastery of the seas., Every 
efforé made by the Germans has end- 
ed fn décisive defeat. 

Af you get against ‘the German oc- 
eupation of 8,400 square miles of) 
French territory the British control 
of the sea, you have measured the 
exact Comiition between the contend- 
ing powers pf the West, It is plain 
that no hardship of France is com- 
parable with that of Germany, be-| 
cause France, thanks to British sea 
power, is able to get coal and irén 
from’ abroad. .She has now been able 


jer. We speak the same language 
and we understood one another per- 
fectly from the outset.’” 

One story which Lord Kitchener 
told in Athens made a particularly 
deep impression, No public account 


of the incident has ever been given. |, 


“When the manoeuvres of the 
great fleet were held about a month 
ago north of Scotland,” said Lord 

itchener, “eight German subimar- 
ines of the newest and strongest 
type went out with the porpows of 
getting to the fleet and playing hav- 
oc with the manoeuvres. O: came 
to grief in our North Sea net. The 


others nosed through and approach- 
ed the fleet. But there was another 
net heading them off. They tried to 
break through to get around, to find 
an opening, but there was none. hts 4 
more were lost in this effort. Finally 
the remainder decided to return to 
their bases at Heligoland. But they 
could no longer find the way out. 
The gate in the net had been closed. 
Two were lost desperately trying to 
get through; The remaining three 
finally were forced to come to the 
surface and surrendered themselves. 
We took them intact—crews. submar- 
ines and all.” 


Another declaration of the British 
war minister made to General Dous- 
maris, the chief of the Greek general 
staff, was less favorably received,in 
Athens. ¥ 

“Suppose the Germans do cofiquer 
Egypt,” he is credited with saying. 
“Suppose they extend their line 
throughout Turkey and hold the Hu- 
phrates valley. Suppose they take 
India, What then? We shall get it 
all back when wo defeat the Ger- 
mans in France, The war is not go- 
ing to be fought out in Egypt or in 
India or the Balkans, It is going to 
be fought out in Germany." : 

King Constantine’s. only comment 
was; “It’s all very ‘well for England 
to talk about what she’ will get back 
at the war's end. But we Greeks 
live in the Balkans.” 


The Banker and Farmer 
Prosperity of the Bank and Farm Go 
Hand in Hand 
The banker stands close 


farmer. He is in position to know 
‘abouk¢ the farmer and his business. 


Whiin"the.farmer goes to a bank to 
borrow money the banker learns his 
‘financial circumstances; 


his 
sources of income; 
er. he is; 


the field, 


fairs as he doe. not do it through 
personal inquisitiveness, 
at the 


for the loan. 
difference as to the reason why the 
banker asks questions that will un- 
fold the farmer’s affairs; he geis 


them and what igs more the farmer is! 


willing to. confide in the good tanker. 
In many instances, the banker 


does not need to ask any questions, | 


for-he already knows the character 
of the farmer, his income, and aj! 
matters @pertaining ~to;.-his welfare. 
The farmer's business ‘is an open 
book. Me cannot hide his wealti 
His buildings and improvements are 
in. the full glare of God's sunlight; 
the crops are in his fields or gran- 
ary, and stock will be found in pas 
ture or ‘stable. The value of ‘im- 
provements can be judged, the fields 
measured, and the cattle counted, and 
the value of all recorded. 
no basement business in farming, It 
ig all done above the ground. 


But. there is another side to this 


to reorganize her industrial estab- 
lishments'sn such fashion that what) 
used to be made at lille and at Rou- 
baix, at St, Quentin and Tourcoing 
that is, *the things essential to na- 
tional »life* and -comfort—are made 
elsewhere: - , , 

In addition;..France has lost many 
men and a’ few districts have been 
ravaged, either by reason of the actu- 
al conflict or because of ,German 
wantonness. This represents a capi- 
tal loss, but it does not represent a 
capital loss greatly in’ excess of that 
suffered by Germany in her colonies 
and in the paralysis or destruction o. 
her merchant marine, As for French 


excess of German _ proportionately, 
and-British are so far inconsiderable, 
compared’ with German—2,250,000 
for the latter against 500.000 for the 
former, according to the last official 
figures. It should be noted, too, that 
the German figures are for Prussia 
alone, whose population is not far 
from that of Great Britain. 

Now, if peace were to be consider- 
ed today, it is plain that Germary 
would have to evacuate France, and 
Belgium as well. In ro other way 
could she persuade the British to per- 
mit her ships to sail the seas, and 
she has no present means of com- 
pelling such British consent, But 
this would be to restore things to 
their exact status before the war. It 
would mean that for her tremendous 
sacrifices Germany had gained noth- 
ing from France or from Great Brit- 
ain, put had lost her colonies.—New 
York Tribune, 


Historic Inn Closed 


“The Three Pigeons,” one of Eng- 
land’s oldest and most famous inns, 
and the sole existing tavern of Eliza- 
bethan times, wag closed recently by 
the Middlesex Licensing Justices, in 
accordance with a movement inaug- 
urated some time ago by the temper- 
ance leaders to restrict the number 
of licensed inns, 

“The Three Pigeons” was used asa 
background for the low comedy 
scenes in the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and Goldsmith's “She Stoops to, 
Conquer,” and is alluded to in 
Dickens’ “Our Mutual Friend.” The | 
inn, perhaps, has had more literary 
associations than any other English | 
tavern. 


,intormed themselves 


| cently 


question which is complex and needs | 
It is} 
the combining of forces of the farm | 


a business judgment to solve. 


to produce the largest as well as the 


most profitable crops. Farming is 
more and more requiring a keen 
business judgment, and the banker 


is willingly assisting the farmer in 
the adoption of better business 
methods. 

Not all bankers have seen this nor 
upon the busi- 
farming, for re- 
our attention was called to a 
rather stupid act of a banker. He 
had lent money to a certain farmer 
for a year for the purpose of pur- 
chasing some dairy heifer calves, At 


ness practices of 


the end of the year the banker de-| 


manded his money, so the farmer 
was forced to sell his heifers. The 
banker had not helped this man by 
lending him money. in fact he in- 
jured him. If he had extended the 
loan till the heifers began to return 
something to the farmer the banker 
would have helped both the farmer 
and himself. 

It is a hopeful sign to note that 
most bankers are mforming them. 
selves upon business methods of 
farming so that they can render the 
farmer a good business judgment. 
At the recent Banker Farmer con- 
vention there was a motto on the wall 
that reads ag follows: “Take inter- 
est in the farmer as well as from 
him.” The banker who is not will- 
ing vo do this and to lend money up- 
on the pasis that will be to the best 
advantage of the farmer is shori 
sighted as to his own welfare. The 
rosperity of the bank and farm go 
and in hand. 


Canada Will Ald in Economic Pressure 


The Canadian government is in full 
sympathy with and is prepared to co- 
operate on the terms of the resolution 
of the British house for the increase 
of economic pressure upon Germany, 

At the outset of the war orders 
were passed prohibiting all trade with 
the enemy. They have been main- 
tained. Such trade is not only pro- 
hibited directly, but steps have been 
taken to prevent any indirect trailic 
as well, The government has taken 
power to contro! petroleum export, 
while whe export of Canadian nickel 
is permitted only under guarantee 
that none of it is to be of enemy des- 
tination. 


to the| 


tlowever, it makes no 


There is| 
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Women Eligible 


For Legislature 


Manitoba Government Has Considered 
Matter In Favorable Fight 


If the women of Manitoba, after get- 

ting the vote, want to elect members 
of their own sex to the legislature, 
they will be free to do so. This opin- 
jon was expressed in government 
circles. It is known that the govern- 
ment has considered the problem and 
the statement was made that a deci- 
sion has been reached, the gvern- 
ment be prepared, it !s reported, 
to pass @ necessary legislation 
should the women express a desire to 
have feminine representatives in the 
hoube, 
In actual fact, the admission of a 
‘large new class to the rights of the 
franchise no doubt implies recogni- 
tion of its right to choose its own 
representatives. It is pointed out, 
however, that the enfranchisement of 
the women will not in itself remove 
their present disqualincation for elec- 
tion to the house. The education law 
defines the qualifications required of 
candidates, and among them it-is re- 
quired that they shajl be of the male 
sex. In order to adinit \‘omen to the 
house the statutes would have te ve 
amended, redefining the qualific’’ ous 
of candidates, .” . 

More than one cabinet miinster, it 
is belieevd, holds the vjew that the 
enfranchispmeht of women must 
bring in it6 train the spee“y abolition 
of all discriminations. against them. 


Sinking, 


Gunner of “Baralohg” Gives Details of 
Actién Showing Cowardice of 
Germa's 
The London Daily “hronicle pip- 
\ishes the story of a ¢ ner who was 
a’smember of the Ba:. on3s' crew, 
concerning the attack oo the Nicosian 
and: the sinking of a Germap submar- 

ine, 

“On August 19 at 2 p.m.,” says the 
sunner, “we received a wireless mes- 
sage from the .Nicosian, saying she 
was being chased by a German sub- 
m@rine. We accordingly proceeded 
full, speed to her assistance. At 3 
p.m. we sighted the Nicosian, which 
was being shelled by the submarine, 
While the crew was getting the life- 
boats _out. 

“We got plenty of ammunition ready 
on the poop and at 3.30 p.m. the mar- 
ines took cover behind the bulwarks 
on the port side of the afterdeck with 
rifles, 
behind their guns. 


of Submarine 


The excellent sea- 


hip up on the starboard of the Nico- 


side, go that for a few minutes we 
were hidden from the submarine’s 
view. During that short interval we 


cleared for action, trained our guns, 


et the sights for 700 yards and hoist- 


various |}ed the white ensign. 
the kind’ of farm- 
the number. of children he 
‘has, and whether ,his, wife works in 
We would. not claim’ that 
the banker is no‘ modest because he 
pries so deeply into the farmer's af- 


“As soon uS we appeared arourd 


wide. 


|not say. 


short. However, it may have hit the 
submarine beneath the weterline. The 
next shot hit the conning tower which 
appeared to be split in half, sending 
two men flying into the air. The next 
and succeeding shots all hit the sub- 
marine which gradually sank, every- 
one of her crew being either drowned 
or shot, and only a few parts of 
bodies and a large quantity of oil re- 
|maining on the surface, 

| “Not ony were their two guns of 
jheavier calibre than ours, but, in ad- 
dition, they had several torpedo tubes, 
whereas we could only get two guns 
| to bear upon them. If they had stuck 
to their guns they would at least have 
}stood a sporting chance, but appar- 
ently German submarines, although 
always ready to attack defenseless 
merchant ships and kill and maim 


| Stomach for fighting armed 
jhis majesty’s navy, even 
odds are in their favor. 


ships of 
when the 


Adopted to Raise Half Million 
Troops Here 

Details of the national registration 
Jact recently passed by the New Zea- 
land parliament have been received 
by the department of trade and com- 
merce. ‘the act is of interest to Can- 
ada, as being along the line of pos- 
sible adoption here in case the war 
should be protracted and more dras- 
tic action should become necessary to 
secure the authorized increase of the 
Canadian forces to half a million men, 

Under the New Zealand act, which 
contemplates the securing of full and 


ber of men availab!e for enlistment, 
every male resident is required to 
furnish to the government a schedule 
giving full particulars as te age, na 
tionality, occupation, dependents, etc., 
and also stating whether he is willing 
to enlist for active service. For fail- 
ure to furnish the particulars re- 
quired or for making false statements 
a penalty of $500 or six months’ in- 
prisonment is provided. 


The Will to Win 

The empire is securely anchored in 
the sea; from the inexhaustible re- 
sources of the sea we are drawing our 
strength, There is no ground for 
pessimism. Pessimism is a crime 
when we confront determined, well- 
informed and highly organized ene- 
mies. Pessimism atrophies the mind, 
saps the energy, dispirits the nation, 
and encourages the foes. We must 
preserve the will to win. If the peo- 
ple of this country (with their rulers) 
could obtain a vision of what has been 
done and the greater things which 
still can be done by the aid of sea 
power, there would be no feeling of 
depression, but we should be full of 
confidence, and that confidence would 
be shared by allies and neutrals to 
our advantage.—Fortnightly Review. 
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[INSTRUCTIVE VISIT MADE 10 ONE OF 
| BRITAIN’S STRONG NAVAL BASES 


AN IMPRESSIVE SIGHT OF CONCENTRATED POWER 


A Party of Foreign Journalists Given an Opportunity of Viewing 


The gunners also took cover | 
manship of our captain brought our | 


sian, the submarine being on the port | 


the bow of the Nicosian the submar- 

e tired one shot at us, which went | 
The marines then opened with 
a well aimed vo. ey, which swept the 
decks of the submarine and seemed to 
demoralize the crew, for they immed- 
but to get/iately left their guns and rushed for 
facts concerning the security |the conning tower, several going over- 
board, but whether they were shot by 
rifle fire or dived over in panic, | can- 


“We then opened fire with our port | 
and stern guns, but the first shot hit! 


their passengers and crews, have no| 


National Registraticn 
In New Zea’and 
Similar Plan i Might Possibly be | 


detailed information as to the num-, 


Some of the Watch Dogs of 


the North Sea, and Securing 


Some Interesting Information 


Under the escort of officers assign- 
ed by the admiralty, a correspondent 
of the Associated Press and a party 
of foreign journalists were given the 
first opportunity to visit one of the 
great naval bases on the coast, where 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
are assembled for their watch over 
the North Sea and from which big 
point ocean going submarines are 
sent on forages to the Baltic and to 
the Dardanelles. 

It was an impressive sight of con- 
centrated power and alert readiness 
With long lines of battle-scarred cruis- 
erg stretching seaward and headed by 
the famous Arethusa. Back of them 
a vast flotilla of destroyers, then a 
coun less number of submarines of 
ihe latest D and BE type, which have 
recently performed such brilliant 
work {rqm the Dardanelles tothe bos- 
phorus and throughout the Baltic, 

The day was typical of the rigors 
the British fleet is now experiencing 
in the North Sea, with rain pelting 
the sailors in oilskins, a north wind 
cutting the sea into foam, and sea- 
gulls everywhere. The little fishing 
village on the coast had been trans 
formed by the war into a vast naval 
rendezvous, with storehouses stretch- 
ing a half mile, prepared to re-equip 
an armada and send it back to sea 
within two hours of its arrival. 

Here also were the “mother ships,” 
ranged in long lines along the quay, 
ready to receive back their fighting 


raid or a battle. The huge 
lishment was vibrating with ‘energy 
and in the harbors’) mine sweepers 
were coming back from their work, 
hydro-aeroplanes | 
and black smoke from the funnels of 
the cruisers and destroyers told 
their readiness to dash out to sea af- 
ter an enemy cratt. 

The Arethusa and the light cruiser 
squadron had just returned from 
}scouting along the German coast in 
search of a German fleet which was 
said to have ventured out from the 
Kiel canal. Nothing had been seen of 
the German ships and the British of- 
ficers—the men who had now receiv- 
ed their stars in the famous fighting 
under Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty 
—were derisive at the idea that the 
| Germans would venture forth. 


estab- 


mand of the torpedo tubes when they 
fired the deadly missiles which struck 
the German cruiser Blucher, and sent 
| her reeling to the bottom in the great 
fight of last January, pointed out 
these self-same tubes and told how 
they had worked. 

“First, we let go that one,” he said 
;“and then this one. It was this one 
| that hit the Blucher amidships. She 
| Was lying off shore about 1,500 yards. 
The thing that impressed me after we 
hit her was’ the deadly stillness. It 
was terribly still until the great ship 


Battleships to Survive 
Single Torpedo 


Future American VeSsels Will 
to be Hit Twice to Sink 
Future American battleships will be 
able to survive the expiosion of a 
single torpedo against their hulls, re 
gardless of where they are struck, in 
the Opinion of U.S. navy experts, Ex- 
periments which have been in pro- 
gress for more than a 
learned, have demonstrated that two 
|or more torpeaoes must find their 
mark before ships sub-divided and 
protected as the new American craft 
|/can be sent to the bottom, 

The two. super-dreaanoughts and 
two battle cruisers congress hus been 
asked to authorize this year will ve 
designed on this plan. Battleships 
| Nos. 43 and 44, contracts for which 
have already been awarded to the 
Mare Island and New York navy 
yards, have added interior construc- 
tion resulting trom the study made o. 
the question of torpedo defense since 
the outbreak of the European 
But later ships will have 
ed provisions in this r rd, 

The experiments are continuing 
and officials expect further informa- 
tion on the subject to be developed. 
Details of the work are regarded as 
confidential, but it is known that 


Have 


sven Increas- 


a type of construction will be involv- 
{ed which will greatly reduce 
fectiveness of either mines 
pedoes against heayy ships. 


or tor- 


Suffering of Serb Army 


Encountered Terrible Hard- 

ships in its Fight 
Hardships encountered by the Ser- 
/bian army in its flight through the 
|} mountains of Albania are descrived in 
a letter to the Paris ‘lemps sent trom 
Scutari, 

“This is the sixth capital Serbia 
hag had during the two months,” says 
the writer, “After Nish it was Kra- 
| ievo, then Raska, Mitrovitza, Pris- 
rend and, finally, Scutari. 

“As a tourist | am acquainted with 
the Alps, the Carpathans and _ the 
Pyrennees, but | have never seen 
such goat paths for roads running 
along the edge of terrible precipices 
and the sides of peaks in the clouds. 
The officials of the Serbian govern- 
ment rode little mountain ponies, but 
often they had to abandon their 
mounts and go on foot. I have seen 
their horses slip and fall into abysses. 
Sometimes, one had to go onall fours. 
Some, to avoid vertigo, had to be guid- 
ed with closed eyes, 

“Then there was snow, which caus- 
ed fresh suffering, Roads wete worn 
through the snow a yard deep. Al- 
banian guerillas were taking pot shots 
at us from behind rocks high up or 
from opposite sides of the canyons. 

“The army could not bring its guns 
and convoys through such country 
When we began to enter it we had to 
destroy automobiles, wagons vehicles 
and every sort of gun, Olficers and 


Army 


children each time they came from a | 


were manoeuvring | 


of | 


One of the officers who was in com- | 


| threw up her bow, turned clean over | 


year, it is 


war. | 


some experts are at least hopeful that | 


the ef- | 


and sank. 

“Yes, this is the one that did it,” 
and he patted this terrible death deab 
ing engine affectionately, as if it were 
his child, which in truth it has been 
since he laid the Blucher low. Boars 


of battle were all over the ship, which 
the officers pointed out with the pride 
that a Heidelburg student displays 


when he exhibits his wounds. A deck 
galley amidships had been entirely 
shot away, a meleite shell having e» 
ploded in it. This has been rebuilt. 
One dent in the side armor was point 
ed out, as big as a washbowlL Th 
upper works were literally peppe 

with shrapnel, but the scars were now 
neatly bandaged with two inch rivee 
ted steel plates so that the saucy Are 
thusa Was again as good as ever. 

The party now went aboard the 
latest type of big destroyers, which 
are here ranged in great battalions 
with steam up. They are very feat, 
some of them making 87 to 88 knots 
and even touching 42 knots on a mea 
; sured mile, while all of them regular 
|ly do 385 knots on regular service. (A 
knot is 2,025 yards). 

Lying outside of them were the sub 
marines of the D and E type, the lat 
ter being seagoing craft of great 
radius which now are making distant 
j}under sea voyages to the Baltic and 
to the Dardanelles. The smaller D 
} boats have the trim outlines of an 
|eight-oar racing shell, but the new 
ocean rangers are aS usiy @3s some 
submarine monster with a steel fin 
running fore and aft and a camel's 
hump amidshy for a deck. One of 
the commanders pointed out their fine 
| qualities. 

“They can stay under water for 78 
hours,” he sald, “yes, three days with- 
out inconvenience to the crew from 
lack of air. The D boats are good for 
runs of 24 hours under water, but the 
|) boats make 72 hours just as easily. 


le 
|During these long deep water runs 
|they thread their way through the 
Skager Rack or skirt around Teneriffe 
and past Gibraltar, with as much ease 
under water as above. 

“The direction and proximity of dig- 
jtance from land are all determined 
| With mathematical accuracy by tne 
science of navigation and the*steering 


goes on as easily under water as 
above.” 

There are many famous sea fighters 
among the destroyers, including the 
Lance, which helped to sink the Koen- 
igen Louise off Havre and was in the 
Heligoland pattle. In fact, all these 
ships had seen battle service unless 
they had just come from the yards 
and the Arethusa’s men were proud cf 
the fact that she had gone from the 


shipyard into battle. 

“Yes,” said one of her officers, “we 
}got out of the yard on a Saturday, we 
were in the fight by Wednesday and 
jhad sunk a Lattleship and were back 
in the yard again by next Saturday. 
How is that for a record?” 


== en 
soldiers wept as they demolished 
their guns. those pieces of steel which 
they called their ‘French friends,’ the 
ordnance having been made at Creuso, 
|The men had been attached to them 
;}and many artillerists served the same 
|gun for years. Some officers refused 
}to destroy their pieces, saying they 


preferred to use their last bit of 
}strength in trying to save them; and 
}some of them have succeeded and 
actually have brought their guns 
across 


“Altogether 


there have arrived by 
various routes 


six thousand women 
and children. The tragedy of the sit. 
juation is that the army has almost 
nothing to eat. The soldiers had no 
| bread for four days, but small quan- 
tities of flour were kept for the 
women and children.” 


British Officer Fags 
Sixty-Seven Trawlers 


|Captured Fleet of German Vessels 

Now Anchored at Dover 
Charles Bigelow, a New York mer 
}chant, with a branch office in Liver 
| pool, who arrived in New York recent 
ly, told of the recent capture of sixty- 
seven German steam fighting trawk 
ers by the strategy of a British naval 
officer. The captured fleet is now at 
anchor at Dover. 

“About a month ago,” he said, “the 
commander of a destroyer which had 


been out to the North Sea fishing 
fleet found thre German fishing 
trawlers on the German coast with 
the British and French boats He 
| went on board to see if they had any 
guns, and, finding nothing suspicl 
}ous, he told their skippers to go 
ahead. Three days later he picked 
up the fleet again and found eleven 


Germans there instead of three, and 
repeated his former program 

“Two weeks later the 
mander found that the number of 
German trawlers had increased to 
|} fifteen, and still he did not interfere, 
j although he made sure they were not 
jarmed. On December the com- 
mander, leading a squadron of five 
destroyers, visited the North Sea fish- 


same com- 


20 


\ing fleet, and captured sixty-seven 
trawlers which were taken into 
| Dover, I do not know what =the 


value of the vessels is, but they will 
be very useful to the admiralty for 
|mine sweepers. The cargoes of flak 
brought $15,000 at Dover.” 


Butter Making 

The main points in making fine 
winter butter on the farm are to have 
clean, well fed, preterably some fresh 
cows; a fairly rich cream, properly 
ripened, but not kept too long befors 
churning; proper churning tempera- 
ture; light even salting; careful work- 
jing; attractive package, and good 
salesmanship. The person who com 
bines all these can rest assured of a 
good market at paying prices for all 
the good butter that can be pm 
duced on his farm during the winter 
months.—-H. H, Dean, in the Canadian 
Countryman . 
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